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AimOlIgCSI.'IEITT ;    Today  Station    .j--^-  —  ^  .  "  -  „ 

of  MriCTltnre  in  again  presenting  ITeigh^oor  Thompson  and  his  Primer  for  Tomi 
Farmers,    lleighhor  Thomoson  is  looking  after  his  chickens,  hut  I  ,^ess  he 
vrill  he  Trilling  to  rest' up- from  work  on  that  laj^ing  house  long  enough  -.o  s^ap 
talk  V7ith  a  few  of  his  old  neighoors  How  about  it,  Mr.  Thompson? 


joins  with  the  United  States  Department 


^ell,  I 'it.  jj-st  getting  read^/  to  put       pullets  in  the  house  for  the 

winter. 

I've  made  a  few  repairs  and  cleaned  and  disinfected  I  figure  pul- 
lets going  into  winter  qi^arters'  deserve  to  have  a  house  which  has  oeen  dis- 
infected as  well  as  cleaned  out. 

As  I  was  telling  you  folks  some  time  hack,  I've  culled  out  all  the  old 
hens  from  isy  flock.    Mrs.  Thompson  and  mj/self  certainly  have  heen  enjoying 
chicken  dinners  recently.    There  was  no  use  keeping  those  old  hens;  they  were 
not  earning  thc-ir  mash.    Mr.  A.  H.  Lee,  of  the  porJtry  office  of  the  B^xeau 
of  Animal  Industry,  tells  me  that  hens  over  two  years  old  rarely  make  gooa 
layers . 

y^t  i^i'-ht  here  i^--  o^^r  noighoorhood  ther:-  are  some  hack- yard  flocks 

with  hens  3^  or  4  yes,  even  5  years  old.    A  lot  of  us  Just  don't  know  how 

old  our  chickons  are  or  how  long  since  they  have  ceased  to  he  profitable. 
This  year,  I'm  going  to  get  around  that.    On  the  advice  of  Mr.  Lee,  I  am  going 
to  mark  all  my  pullets  either  by  toe  pmiching  or  with  leg  bands;  so  from  now 
on  I'll  I-aiow  the  exact  age  of  my  hens. 

You  notice  I've  fenced  off  ^art  of  the  yard.     I  sowed  that  to  ryo. 
That  will  provide  some  green  feed  for  mj^  chickens,  and  also  freshen  up  the 
ground  so  it  will  be  m-orc  sajiitarj-. 

I've  had  pretty  good  luck  letti'ng  m^'  la^.^ers  have  the  rnn  of  the  yard  in 
all  but  the  worst  weather,  but  many  back-:/ard  poultrjonen  in  our  neighborhood 
keep  their  hens  in  the  house  thro'ogh  the  fall  and  winter.    And  I  must  admit 
some  of  them  get  first-rate  results. 

In  "act,  Mr.  Lee  sa;^^s  that  if  the  yard  isn't  sanitary,  the  chickens  are 
better  off  in  the  house.    If  you  keep  them  in  the  house,  however,  you  need  to 
feed  them  cod-liver  oil  in  the  mash. 
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In  cTiy  case,  the  Tzindows  sliould  "be  arrcuiged  so  the  layers  v/ill  get  some 
direct  simlight,  and  good  ventilation.. 

I  have  closed  up  that  house  on  all  sides  "but  the  south  side.    On  the 
south  side,  I  use  glass  substitutes  instead  of  glass  so  the  layers  can  get 
the  advantage  of  the  desirahlc  rays  of  the  sun  -Thich  are  shut  out  "by  glass. 

Of  course,  you  ell  know,  ventilation  has  a  lot  to  do  Tvith  the  health 
of  the  hens.    Good  ventilation  helps  keep  them  free  from  colds  sjid  roup. 
Wire  mesh  nailed  on  the  under  part  of  the  roosts  also  helps  keep  the  hens  from 
picking  up  trorhles  in  the  Tvay  of  diseases.    You  can  get  a  lot  of  good  hints 
along  that  lino  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  1508  on  "Poultry  Keeping  in  Back 
Yards . " 

You  need  only  a  light  litter  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  that  is 
primarily  to  keep  the  house  clean*    Norradaj^s,  many  poultrymen  give  only  a 
light  feeding  of  grain  in  the  litter.    Tney  feed  a.t  lea,st  part  of  the  scratch 
grain  in  -Tith  the  mash. 

And,  by  the  vray,  if  you  T7ant  to  get  suggestions  about  rations  I'd  sug- 
gest that  you  get  hold  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  Vo,  1541  on  "Feeding  Chickens." 
That  will  give  different  rations  suited  to  different  conditions  and  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Another  thing  our  friend  Mr.  Lee  suggests  is  tiiat  now  is  a  good  tirae 
for  us  small  chicken  raisers  to  start  keeping  egg  and  feed  records,  if  we  are 
not  already  doing  it* 

The  new  flock  of  pullets  is  just  starting  its  laying  year,  and  I  am 
going  to  at  least  keep      record  of  the  total  number  of  eggs  my  hens  lay,  ojid 
the  total  rianiuit  of  feeds  they  take.    Also  the  number  of  eggs  I  sell,  and  the 
number  we  eat  at  home.    By  so  doing  I  rm  going  to  get  p.  more  definite  idea  of 
how  well  r.-iy  flock  pays. 

IJatxirally,  you  can  hardly  expect  a  snail  flock  such  as  I  have  to  pro- 
duce many  eggs  for  the  nest  month  or  two.    The  hens  are  molting  and  the  pul- 
lets are  apt  to  be  a  little  late  maturing*    But  I  am  going  to  try  to  stimulate 
egg  production  in  m;'  back-yard  flock.- 

They  toll  me  that  the  best  way  to  do  that  in  a  sizable  flock  is  to  use 
artificial  light.    This  method  is  really  worth  while  on  a  good-sized  flock, 
but  on  a  small  flock  of  less  thrji  25  hens,  it  hardly  poys. 

But  you  coxi  always  stimulate  egg  production  to  some  extent  by  feeding* 
Feed      little  iMoist  mash  in  addition  to  dry  nash*    I  use  milk  for  the  moist 
mash  when  I  have  it  available.    That  is  not  often,  so  I  generally  use  water. 

The  way  I  do  is  vei'y  simple.  I  just  j>o-cs  a  little  water  in  the  top  of 
the  dry  m.ash  hopper.  Then  I  mix  it  well  'Tith  a  stick,  but  I  wet  only  a  small 
cimofjit  of  the  -  lo-sh,  only  enough  for  the  hens  to  clean  up  in  oji  hour  or  two. 

However,  as  I  said  before,-  you  can  get  o,  lot  of  good  suggestions  on 
feeding  from  that  Farr.iers'  Bulletin  iJo.-  1541,  "Feeding  Chickens".    It  is  put 
out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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And,  of  course,  don't  forget  the  T7ater,    I  know  a  lot  of  folks,  and 
perhaps  you  do  too,  who  put  the  water  for  the  chickens  in  a  pan  set  right  on 
the  floor,  "here  the  hens  can  step  in  it,  or  t-orn  it  over,  scratch  litter  into 
it  or  otherwise  render  it  unfit  for  use,    I  use  a  good-sized  galvanized- iron 
water  pan  to  hold  the  water  supply,  but  I  place  it  ahout  18  inches  above  the 
floor  so  that  straw  and  dirt  can't  get  into  it, 

Tlie  pan  is  easy  to  eiipty  and  clean,  and  I  have  it  protected  in  such  a 
way  that  the  chickens  just  can't  get  into  the  water.    And  "by  the  wa^^,  I  "built 
that  watering  pan  according  to  a  sv.ggestion  I  got  from  a  picture  in  that  "bul- 
letin on  "Poultry  Keeping  in  Back  Yards"  which  I  was  telling  you  a"bout«  It's 
Farmers '3-alletin  I-To.  1508. 

However,  I  promised  you  I  wasn't  going  into  the  sucject  of  feeding,  — 
What  we  are  aiming  to  do  now  is  to  get  those  birds  into  winter  quarters  or 
rather  get  the  winter  quarters  clean  and  safe  for  them  "before  cold  weather 
sets  in. 

If  r/irs .  'Thompson  were  here  now  she  wo'old  remind  me  that  there  is  one 
other  thing  I  should  mention,  and  that  is  chickens  getting  out  of  their  own 

yard;  osTjecially  getting  into  nGigh"bor^  yards.    If  tliere  is  any  one  thing 

that  has  started  more  trouble  in  our  neighborhood  than  another,  it  is  stray- 
ing chickens.    One  of  our  ncigh'Dor's  chickens  got  into  Mrs.  Thompson's  flowers 
a  short  time  ago  and  plaj^ed  ITed  with  them. 

I  won't  call  that  mxm's  name,  or  call  him  any  names,  "because  he  has 
changed  his  method  now.    There  really  wasn't  any  need  for  it  to  have  happened 
in  the  first  place.    You  notice  those  pullets  of  mine.    Every  one  of  them  has 
the  feathers  clipped  on  one  wing.    Tlaey  are  not  going  to  get  out  of  "bounds, 
as  long  as  I  crn.  keep  a  good  fence  up.    I  will  e.lso  clip  the  wings  of  those 
older  hens  after  they  have  completed  their  molt  end  grow  out  more  wing  feathers. 

TFell,  I  must  "be  getting  "back  to  work  on  these  winter  quarters  Don't 

forget  a'bout  those  "oulletins. 


******* 


Al'II'TOUITCSi-IKIT :     Tiie  "oulletins  mentioned  "by  lJoigh"bcr  Thompson  may  he  had  free 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.    ITrite  for  them  either  to  this  Station     ^  or 
direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Ajgriculture  at  Tfashington,  D.  C. 
Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulh, tin  ilo.  1508  on  "Back-yard  Poxatry  Keeping"  and  Farmers 
Bulletin  ITo.  1541  on  "Feeding  Chickens." 
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Speaking  Time;    10  Minutes 


AMJOMCEIviMT ;    Once  more  we  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Neighbor  Thompson 
and  another  of  his  Primer  for  Town  Farmer  talks  which  come  to  you  each  week 
over  Station                  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   The  arrival  of  fall  has  reminded  Neighbor  Thompson  that  raach  remains 
to  "be  done  in  his  garden  before  he  puts  away  his  garden  tools  for  the  winter. 
How  about  it  neighbor?   


— ooOoo — 


About  two  weeks  ago  I  took  up  the  plants  that  I  wanted  to  save  from 
frost,  and  at  that  time  I  thought  that  the  fall  work  in  my  garden  was  about 
, completed,  but  on  looking  the  place  over  this  morning,  I  find  that  I  have  only 
really  bef'5\in.    My  lawn  and  hedges  have  been  pretty  well  cared  for  this  sumiuer, 
and  they  look  rather  trim  and  neat,  but  my  shrubbery  is  sadly  in  need  of  atten- 
tion.   Many  of  the  shrubs  around  the  house,  and  in  the  border  that  separates 
the  lawn  from  the  garden  have  groTO  too  la:i;;ge,  and  some  of  them  have  had  their 
foliage  damaged  by  insects. 

In  sections  where  there  have  been  hard  frosts  most  of  the  insect  damage 
has  been  checked,  but  we  have  not  had  enotigh  cold  to  put  an  end  to  the  work  of 
all  of  the  insects.    Further  south  the  insects  are  still  working  full  force. 
Just  the  other  day  a  neighbor  of  mine  came  over  to  ask  me  what  to  do  for  the 
worms  that  were  working  on  his  drooping  catalpa  trees. 

I  referred  him  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1495  which  tells  how  to  prepare 
and  apply  arsenical  and  other  poisons  for  the  control  of  leaf-eating  insects, 
but  at  the  saxno  time  I  filled  ray  sprayer,  put  in  an  ounce  of  powdered  lead 
arsenate  to  each  three  gallons  of  water,  stirred  the  mixture  well,  and  told 
him  to  go  ahead  and  spray  every  loaf  on  the  trees  top  side  and  bottom  side. 
Next  day  he  came  over  and  said,  "Do  you  know  every  one  of  those  worms  is  dead?" 

Of  course,  is  is  exceptional  to  have  ivorms  of  tho-t  character  worMng  on 
our  ornamental  plants  this  late  in  the  season,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  kill 
them  and  prevent  their  going  into  winter  quarters  and  starting  more  trouble  for 
us  next  spring  or  summer.    Many  insects  go  through  the  winter  in  and  under  the 
trash  that  we  leave  in  our  gardens.    For  that  reason,  I  always  like  to  gather 
a,nd  burn  the  old  bean  vines  and  any  dead  weeds  that  are  in  the  garden  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 
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Then  there  are  the  diseases  that  are  carried  over  on  the  old  tomato 
vines  and  the  remains  of  other  garden  crops*    Some  of  the  diseases  over^rinter 
on  milkweed,  pikeweed  and  other  weedy  plants  that  grow  along  the  fences  and 
on  neglected  groiand  near  our  gardens.    Burning  or  spading  under  the  remains 
of  crops  and  the  destr-action  of  weeds  will  often  go  a  long  way  toward  saving 
the  gardener  trouble  the  following  year  and  perhaps  for  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  have  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  in  your  section:  well 
you  are  fortunate  if  you  do  not  have  thip  insect  to  contend  with.    The  adult 
bean  "beetle,  after  completing  the  destruction  of  the  "bean  plants  in  your  gar- 
den late  in  the  season  moves  over  to  a  piece  of  woods  or  vacant  ground  where 
the  weeds  have  heen  allowed  to  grow,  hides  under  the  trash  and  spends  the  win- 
ter only  to  come  hack  to  your  garden  and  attack  your  early  crop  of  heans  next 
spring. 

Now  there  are  two  very  good  ^a,ys  of  fighting  this  insect,  one  is  to 
feed  the  Deetles  plenty  of  poison  while  they  are  still  working  on  the  fall  crop 
of  beans,  and  the  other  is  to  clean  up  all  of  the  trash  and  hiding  places  where 
the  insects  can  spend  the  winter.    That  calls  for  very  clean  gardenkeeping  a.nd 
cleaning  up  every  bit  of  rubbish  around  the  garden  but  it  will  help  control 
the  insects. 

Only  yesterday  I  chojiced  to  examine  one  of  my  evorgreesn,  an  arbor 
vitae,  growing  near  my  front  porch  and  I  found  several  bagworms  hanging  to  the 
branches  whore  they  had  eaten  all  of  the  leaves.    Just  a  short  time  ago  I  found 
a  lot  of  these  worms  on  two  of  my  small  fiuit  trees  and  after  picking  and  burn- 
ing all  of  the  bags  with  the  worms  in  them  I  sprayed  the  trees  thoroughly  with 
lead  arsenate  to  protect  them  from  further  injury. 

Mrs.  Thompson  and  I  were  commenting  this  morning  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  fight  insects  day  in  and  day  out,  indoors  and  out-of-doors,  spring, 
suniaer,  fall  and  even  in  winter,  the  warfare  goes  on.    I  find,  however,  that 
much  depends  upon  keeping  the  garden  and  its  surroundings  clean  rjid  free  from 
rubbish  in  ^Thich  the  insects  can  hide,  that  and  applying  poisons  and  other  con- 
trol measures  the  minute  the  first  brood  of  any  insect  puts  in  an  appearance* 

An  inventory  of  m;^--  garden  shows  that  I  have  my  bulbs  all  planted,  the 
few  vegetables  that  I  grew  for  storage  have  been  gathered  and  stored  and  all 
of  the  flowering  plants  that  I  wanted  to  save  have  been  lifted  and  are  now 
either  in  the  coldframe  or  in  the  house.    I  do  wajit,  however,  to  move  a  number 
of  shrubs  and  plant  several  new  ones.    Some  of  the  shrubbery  growing  in  the 
border  that  separates  the  lawn  from  the  garden  has  become  too  largo  and  is 
crowding  the  others.    Two  or  three  of  the  shmibs  growing  at  the  foundation  of 
the  house  are  too  large  for  their  location,  so  I  am  starting  a  new  shrubbery 
group  at  the  rear  of  the  garden  by  the  garage  and  am  going  to  lift  the  over- 
grown shrubs  in  the  Lawn  border  and  around  the  house  and  after  pruning  them  se- 
verely pl^ait  them  in  the  new  group  at  the  back  of  the  lot. 

This  will  mean  tha.t  I  will  want  five  or  six  new  shrubbery  plants  for 
replacements  in  the  border  separating  the  lawn  and  the  garden  and  for  the  foun- 
dation plantings.    One-half  of  those  will  be  evergreens  and  the  others  deci- 
duous shrubs  of  two  or  three  different  kinds. 


Our  Crepe  inyrtle  tree  has  "been  siiaply  T7onderfijl  this  s-uianier  and  it 
Dlooned  thrice •    'There  we  live  near  Washington^  we  are  in  what  might  he  con- 
sidered pretty  nearly  the  northern  limit  for  crepe  myrtle,  althoiagh  it  has  heen 
known  to  sta.nd  the  winters  as  far  north  as  Southern  Pennsylvania.    Crepe  myrtle 
is  really  a  southern  plant,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  tree,  for  it  sometimes 
grows  to  "be  quite  a  tree.    If  you  want  to  see  fine  crepe  myrtle  trees  go  to 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Savannah,  Georgia  or  any  of  the 
cities  etnd  towns  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  States.    In  the  north  we  have  the 
lilac  and  the  snowball  instead  of  the  crepe  myrtle. 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  insisting  that  we  go  in  for  more  roses,  especia-lly 
climhing  roses.    Ahout  two  years  ago  one  of  the  grape  vines  on  our  arhor  died 
and  I  planted  a  Mary  Wallace  climhing  rose  in  its  place  and  that  rose  plant 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  now  covers  ahout  twenty  feet  of  the  arhor.    It  is 
Mrs.  Thompson's  idea  that  I  should  remove  the  remaining  three  grape  vines  from 
that  side  of  the  arbor  and  plant  climhing  roses  instead.    I  want  one  plant  of 
Paul's  Scarlet  Climber,  one  of  Bess  Lovett,  and  one  of  G-lerndale.    Tiiat  will 
fill  the  space  on  my  arbor  and  if  I  plant  any  more  varieties  I  will  have  to 
extend  the  o/roor.    There  are  so  many  good,  hardy  climbing  roses  that  one 
scarcely  Icnows  w'-.cre  to  stop. 

Gardeners  who  live  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  country  should 
remember  that  only  the  most  hardy  climbing  roses  will  survive  the  northern 
winters  aiid  even  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  plants  down  and  cover  the 
stems  entirely  with  earth. 

We  also  want  to  plant  some  more  hybrid  tea  roses  of  which  there  are  a 
great  variety  to  select  from.    Radiance  smd  Red  Radiance  are  among  my  favorite 
varities,  but  I  already  have  nearly  twenty  varieties  in  my  small  rose  garden. 
The  main  point  in  selecting  varieties  of  lij^brid  tea  roses  is  to  get  those  that 
are  hardy  ajrid  that  are  adapted  to  the  climate  where  you  live.    Some  varieties 
mildew  badly  in  climates  where  the  air  is  moist,  others  stand  hot  sun  while 
still  others  can  be  grown  far  to  the  northward.    ITlien  I  want  advice  abou.t  the 
behavior  of  certain  varieties  of  flowers  I  often  consult  my  friend  the  nurserj''- 
man  whose  place  is  located  a  mile  or  so  out  of  town.    Ho  gets  the  newer  vari- 
eties and  tries  them  out  and  so  has  firsthand  information. 

Well  folks,  I  found  more  to  be  done  this  fall  in  my  garden  that  I  ever 
dreamed  of  and  we  are  not  half  through  listing  the  things  that  should  be  done 
within  the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  Perhaps  we  can  continue  this  discussion 
at  our  session  next  week.  If  you  are  having  trouble  with  garden  insects,  es- 
pecially in  your  flower  garden,  I  would  advise  you  to  write  to  this  station, 
or  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  for  a  copy  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  llo.  1495  on  the  Insects  of  the  Flower  Garden.  If  you  are  interested 
in  roses  better  get  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  750  on  Roses  for  the  Eom.e. 

CLOSING  Ain\lOL"TCE:'IEi\iT ;     Thank  you  Neighbor  Thompson  and  if  any  of  you  want 

copies  of  Farmers'  Bxilletin  No.  1495  on  the  Insect  Enemies  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
or  of  Fa,rmers'  Bulletin  No.  750  on  Roses  for  the  Home  drop  a  postca,rd  to  Neigh- 
bor Thom-oson  in  care  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash- 
ington, or  in  cr.re  of  this  station. 
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HOT  ~0R  RBLiqiTION 
Spealcin.':  Time;     10  Ilinutes 

Ai'Jl'OLJlTCEI.IHliJT:     Once  nore  vre  have  the  pleasiire  of  presenting  ileij.^h'bor 
Thompson  and  another  of  his  Primer  for  TovTn  Farmer  talks  'which  come 

to  I'^o'o.  each  week  over  Station  ■ — cooperatinf;  irith  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agricult-are„  Tlie  arrival  of  fall  has  reminded 
ITeigh'Dor  Thompson  that  much  remains  to  "be  done  in  his  garden  "before 
he  "Duts  awa^  his  garden  tools  for  the  winter.    Hot?  ahoiit  it  neighoor?- 


About  two  weeks  ago  I  took  up  the  plants  that  I  wanted  to 
save  from  frost,  and  at  that  time  I  thought  that  the  fall  work  in 
my  garden  wa,s  about  completed,  hut  on  looking  the  place  over  this 
morning,  I  find  that  I  have  only  really  "begun,    I/Iy  lawn  and  hedges 
have  "been  prettj^  well  cored  for  this  s^'jmmer,  and  they  look  rather 
trim  and  neat,  hut  uQf  shr-ab"'oery  is  sadly  in  need  of  attention, 
Man3'-  of  the  shri^hs  around  the  house,  and  in  the  horder  that 
separates  the  lawn  from  the  garden  ha.ve  grown  too  large,  and  some 
of  them  have  had  their  foliaige  damaged  hy  insects. 

In  sections  where  there  have  "been  hard  frosts  most  of  the 
insect  damage  has  "been  checked,  hut  we  h^ve  not  had  enough  cold 
to  put  an  end  to  the  work  of  all  of  the  insects,    Further  south  the 
insects  are  still  working  full  force.    Just  the  other  day  a  neighhor 
of  mine  came  over  to  ask  me  what  to  do  for  the  worms  that  wore  work- 
ing on  his  drooping  catalpe,  trees, 

I  referred  him  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo,  1495  which  tells  how 
to  prepare  and  apply  arsenical  and  other  poisons  for  the  co rtrol 
of  leaf-cating  insects,  hut  at  the  same  time  I  filled  my  sprayer, 
put  in  an  ounce  of  powdered  lead  arsenate  to  each  three  gallons  of 
water,   stirred  the  mixture  well,  and  told  him  to  go  aliead  end.  sproy 
every  leaf  on  the  trees  top  side  and  hottom  side,    llcxt  day  ho 
came  over  and  sscld,  "do  you  know  every  one  of  those  worms  is  dead?" 

Of  course,  it  is  exceptional  to  have  worms  of  that  character 
working  on  o"'ar  ornamental  plants  this  late  in  the  season,  hut  the 
main  thing  is  to  kill  them  and  prevent  their  going  ir^to  winter 
quarters  and  sta,rting  more  troiihle  for  us  next  spring  or  summer. 
Many  insects  go  through  the  winter  in  and  xinder  the  trash  that  we 
leave  in  our  gardens.    For  that  reason,  I  always  like  to  gather  and 
hurn  the  old  hean  vines  and  any  dead  weeds  that  are  in  the  garden 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 
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Then  there  are  the  diseasds  that  are  carried  over  on  the  old 
tomato  vines  e.nd  the  remains  of  other  garden  'crops.    Some  of  the 
diseases  ovenrrinter  or^, jdilfcreed,  pokeweed  and  other  f/eedjr  plants 
that  grovr  along  the  fences  0-nd"on  neglected  gro'jn.d  near  our  gardens. 
B^Jjrning  or  spading  imder  tlie  remains  of  crops  and  the  destnj.ction 
of  vreeds  ttIII  often  go  a  long  way  tov/ard  salving  the  gardener  tro'oble 
the  folloTTing  j^ear  and  perhaps  for  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  ho^e  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  in  your  section; 
Tzell  you  are  fort-jriate  if  you  do  not  have  this  insect  to  contend  with. 
The  adrilt  bean  h  eetle,  after  completing  the  destruction  of  the  hean  plants 
in  2''our  garden  late  in  the  season  moves  over  to  a  piece  of  woods  or 
vacant  groa;-nd  where  the  weeds  have  "been  allowed  to  grow,  hides  under  the 
trash  and  spends  the  winter  onlj  to  come  "back  to  your  garden  and  attack 
yo-'dr  early  crop  of  h  eans  nezt  spring, 

ITow  there  are  t^o  ver;"  good  ways  of  fighting  this  insect,  one  is 
to  feed  the  "beetles  plenty  of  poison  while  they  are  still  working  on 
the  fall  crop  of  "beans,  and  the  other  is  to  clean  up  all  of  the  trash  and 
hiding  places  wiiere  the  insects  can  spend  the  winter.    That  calls  for 
very  clean  garderJ-ceeping  and  cleaning  up  ever;-.'  "bit  of  ru"b"'Dish  aroujid  the 
garden  "but  it  will  help  control  the  insects. 

Only  yesterday  I  chanced  to  examine  one  of  m^"  evergreens,  an 
arhor  vitae,  growing  near  my  front  porch  and  I  found  several  "bagworms  .. 
hanging  to  the  branches  whore  they  had  eaten  all  of  the  leaves.  Just 
a  short  time  ago  I  fo'ond  a  lot  of  these  worms  on  two  of  my  small  fruit 
trees  and  after  piclring  and  "burning  all  of  the  "bags  with  the  wonns  in 
them  I  sprayed  the  trees  thoro'Jighly  with  lead  arsenate  to  protect  them 
from  f-ujrther  injury, 

Mrs,  Tliompson  and  I  were  commenting  this  morning  on  the  fact  that 
we  ha,ve  to  fight  insects  day  in  a^ad  day  out,  indoors  and  out-of-doors, 
spring,  s'ommer,  fadl  and  even  in  winter,  the  warfare  goes  on,     I  find, 
however,  that  much  depends  'cpon  keeping  the  gaxden  and  its  s"arro"undings 
clean  and  free  from  ruD"'oish  in  wLiich  the  insects  can  hide,  that  and  apply- 
ing poisons  and  other  control  measures  the  minute  the  first  "brood  of  any 
insect  puts  in  an  appearance, 

An  inventory  of  mj7  garden  shows  that  I  ha.ve  my  "b-al"bs  all  planted, 
the  few  vegeta"'Dles  that  I  grew  for  storage  have  "been  gathered  and  stored 
a.nd  all  of  "the  flowering  pletnts  the.t  I  wanted  to  save  have  "been  lifted 
and  are  now  either  in  the  coldframe  or  in  the  house,     I  do  wazit,  however, 
to  move  a  number  of  shrubs  and  plant  several  new  ones.     Some  of  the 
shrubbery  growing  in  the  border  th^at  separates  the  lawn  from  the  garde 
have  become  too  large  and  are  crowding  the  others.    Two  or  three  of  the 
shrubs  growing  a,t  the  foundation  of  the  house  are  too  large  for  their 
locr^tion,  so  I  am  sta.rting  a  new  shirubhery  group  a,t  the  rea.r  of  the 
garden  by  the  garo-ge  a/nd  ain  going  to  lift  the  overgrown  shrubs  in  the 
lawn  border  and  aro-un.d  the  house  rrA  after  pruning  them  severely  pl'uit 
them  in  the  new  group  a.t  the  back  of  the  lot. 
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This  T7ill  aer»2  thr.t  I  VTill  rzant  five  or  six  nev:  slirubtery 
pl-^.ts  for  replo-cements  in  the  "border  separp.tiiig  the  la^n  pzid  the  g-^.rden 
",nd  for  the  fcj-idatior;.  plantings.    One-half  of  these  rrill  "be  evergreens 
and  the  others  deciduous  shruos  of  trro  or  three  different  kinds. 

0*ar  Crepe  myrtle  tree  has  heen  simply  T/onderful  this  s'cjini-ner  and 
it  olooned  tuice,    TThere  Tze  live  near  Washington,  ne  are  in  nhat  night 
he  considered  pretty  nearly:  the  northern  limit  for  crepe  myrtle,  altho--"gh 
it  has  he  n  knoTm  to  stand  the  V7inters  as  far  north  as  Southern 
Pennsylvania,     Crepe  njnrtle  is  really  a  southern  plant,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  tree,  for  it  sometimes  grows  to  he  quite  a  tree.     If  you  Trant 
to  see  fine  crepe  m^.^tle \treGs  go  to  ITorfolh,  Virginia,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  Savannah,  Georgia  or  any  of  the  cities  and  tovms  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Coa,st  State-s4     In  the  north  ire  have  the  lilac  and  the 
sno~Dall  instead  of  the  crepe  myrtle, 

I.Irs,  Thompson  is  insisting  that  :Te  go  in  for  more  roses, 
especially  climoing  roses.    Ahout  txro  years  ago  one  of  the  grape  vines  on 
our  arhor  died  and  I  planted  a  Llary  Wo-llace  climhing  rose  in  its  place 
and  tliat  rose  plcmt  has  grovra.  so  rapidly  tha,t  it  no'.T  covers  ahout  t\7enty 
feet  of  the  a.rhor.     It  is  Mrs,  Thompson's  idea  that  I  should  remove  the 
remaining  three  grape  vines  from  th-at  side  of  the  arhor  and  plant  coimhing' 
roses  instead.     I  nant  one  plant  of  Pa'ol's  Scarlet  Climher,  one  of  Bess 
Lovett,  and  one  of  G-lenndale,     That  '-Till  fill  the  space  on  my  a,rhor  and  if 
I  plant  aay  more  varieties  I  uill  have  to  eritend  the  arhor.    There  are  so  ' 
many  good,  hardy  climhing  roses  that  one  scarcely  knoT7s  uhere  to  stop, 

G-ardoners  "ho  live  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  co^antry 
should  renemher  th^at  only  the  most  h^^rdy  climhing  roses  vrill  survive 
the  northern  -vrinters  and  even  then  it  may  oe  necessary  to  lay  the  plants 
down  and  cmver  the  stems  entirely  Trith  earth, 

TTe  also  want  to  plant  some  more  hyhrid  tea  roses  of  which  there 
are  a  great  variety  to  select  from.    P^diance  and  Red  Radiance  are  among 
my  favorite  varieties,  hut  I  already  Imve  nearly  twenty  varieties  in  my 
small  rose  garden.    The  main  point  in  selecting  varieties  of  hyhrid  tea 
roses  is  to  get  those  that  are  hardy  and  that  are  adapted  to  the  climate 
where  you  live.     Some  varieties  mildew  hadly  in  cohnates  where  the  air  is 
moist,  others  stand  hot  svji  ^hilc  still  others  can  he  grorrn  f  ar  to  tnc 
northward.    Fncn  I  want  advice  ahout  the  hohavior  of  certain  varieties  of 
flowers  I  often  consult  my  friend  the  nurseryman  whose  place  is  located 
a  mile  or  so  out  of  town.    Ho  gets  newer  varieties  and  tries  them  out 
and  so  ho.s  firsthand  information, 

lYell  folks,  I  fo-ond  more  to  he  done  this  fall  in  m^y  garden  than 
I  ever  dreamed  of  and  we  are  not  half  through  listing  the  things  tnat 
sho"ald  he  done  within  the  next  three  or  four  weeks,    perhaps  we  ca.n 
continue  this  discussion  at  our  session  next  week.     If  you  are  having 
trouhle  with  garden  insects,  especially  in  yom"  flower  garden,  I  wo'old 
advise  you  to  write  to  this  station,  or  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington  for  a  copy  of  Pe^rmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1495  on  the 
Insects  of  the  Slower  Crarden.     If  you  are  interested  in  roses  oetter 
got  a  copy  of  Parmer^  s  Bulletin  ITo,  ?5C  on  Roses  for  the  Home, 
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CLOSIl'G-  AIvI'QIjiTCSI^ITTt    Thank  yo-'Ji  Keiglitol"  I'horripson  and  if  any  o 

you  ;7e,nt  copies  of  Pamer'^  Bulletin  17o«  1495  on  the  Insect  Enenie 
of  the  Flower  Garden,  or 'of  Farmer's  B'olletin  ITo.  750  on  Roses  for 
the  Home  drop  a  postcard  to  ITeighhor  Thonipson  in  care  of  the  Unite 
States  Department  of  Agriciilture  in  TTashington,  or  in  care  of 
this  station* 
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S-peaking  Ti.ne:    10  Min-utes. 


AI'II'I0UIIC3i.i32T? ;    Last  week,  in  his  Priner  for  Tomi  Janners,  ITeighlDor  Tlioijpson 
told  you  aTDOut  fall  vrork  in  the  garden.    Tlais  week  he  has  something  to  say 
about  soil  of  the  garden  and  how  it  should  "be  cared  for  during  the  fall  and 
winter  Station                  again  joins  ;7ith  the  U«  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  presenting  ITeighljor  Thompson  All  right,  NeighDor  


3)C  jfc  ^  ^  ifc 


Mrs,  Thompson  used  to  laugh  at  me  at  me,  and  what  she  used  to  call 

my  "farming  OT)er3.tions  on  a  lG-foo±  scale."-  

She  doesn't  laugh  now.    She  just  smiles.    And.  it  is  a  smile  of  interest 
and  d.elight  at  the  way  our  garden  soil  grows  better  as  we  go  along, 

TTo-y,  s::.e  even  scatters  seeds  of  rye  or  oats  in  her  rosehed,    Tlien  ^hen 
the  rye  or  oats  is  ahout  two  inches  higli,  we  hoe  the  crop  into  the  soil.  In 
fact,  the  strawberry  bed  is  about  the  only  place  we  d^on't  want  anything  of  the.t 
character  grov/ing.    I7e  have  quite  a  problem  keeping  stra^"  seeds  of  oats,  or 
wheat,  or  rye,  we  use  for  soil  builddng  in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  out  of 
the  stravrberry  bod. 

As  you  loaow,  we  keep  a  small  flock  of  chickons.    3y  using  the  cl^eanings 
from  the  poultry  house,  and  a  little  commercial  fertilizer  in  addition  to  our 
soil-building  crops,  we  manage  to  keep  o'lir  ga.rden  up  to  a  fair  state  of  for- 
tuity. 

■Then  \ro  moved  on  the  place,  the  garden  was  badly  washed,  but  at  present 
we  have  no  washing  of  the  soil  even  d-aring  the  ho-rdest  rains.    That  is  because 
we  have  plenty  of  humus  or  organic  ma,tter  in  our  soil,  and  that  we  so  arra/ngo 
our  garden  thr.t  the  water  does  not  TPcca  off  to  any  extent. 

But  tha.t  is  getting  a.  little  ahead  of  my  story.    I  wanted  to  tell  you 
how  I  converted  a  good  women  to  helping  me  build  a  better  garden, 

^hen  L'rs,  Tliompson  and  I  bought  tlie  pla.ce,  it  was  with  the  idea,  of  get- 
ting a  home  nea,r  enough  to  the  City  to  be  convenient  and  yet  fa.r  enougli  out  to 
have  some  of  the  advantages  of  countrj^  or  small-town  life,  Te  didn't  want  a. 
big  place,  only  about  wh_at  we  could  take  ca.re  of  ea,sily,  Mrs.  Thompson  wanted, 
a  rose  garden  and  plentj-  of  flowers,  I  wanted  room  for  a  vegetable  garden  and 
some  fruits. 
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We  got  the  size  place  we  T/aJited  in  a  convenient  location,  "but  it  didn't 
take  more  than  3.  glance  to  see  that  the  garden  soil  was  pretty  poor.    It  "\7as  so 
overgrow  nith  weeds,  you  could  scarcely  tell  what  the  character  of  the  soil 
was.    But  it  Tras  evident  from  the  poor  growth  of  those  weeds  and  the  st^jnted 
appearance  of  the  few  trees  on  the  place  that  the  soil  was  poor. 

Well,  the  first  thing  I  think  of  when  anybody  asks  me  ahout  how  to  im- 
prove soil,  is  the  drainage.    I  want  to  kaow  how  deep  you  have  to  dig  after  a 
prolonged  rain  to  find  standing  water.    If  you  don't  h-ave  to  go  down  more  than 
30  inches,  the  land  will  need  draining. 

Tou  can  do  that  any  one  of  several  ways.    The  most  up-to-date  way  is  to 
lay  lines  of  farm  drain  tiles  at  a  d-epth  of  30  to  36  inches  and  connect  them 
to  a  main  or  outlet  drain  leading  to  some  lower  point  to  carry  off  the  water. 
The  lines  of  tile  need  to  he  laid  very  evenly  with  a  uniform  fall  of  at  least 
six  inches  to  eveiy  100  feet.    The  water  will  enter  the  drains  through  the 
joints  "between  the  tiles.    Tliose  tiles  are  usually  3  or  4  inches  wide  and  one 
foot  long.    You  le^y  them  by  simply  butting  the  ends  together  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch.    Yov.  don't  hE,ve  to  leave  any  extra  space.    '.Then  you  lay  those  tiles 
as  close  together  a,s  you  can  get  them,  there  is  still  enough  space  to  let  in 
the  water.    If  you  leave  more  space,  the  soil  will  wash  into  the  tiles  and  fill 
them  up . 

Yov.  can  build  another  kind  of  drain  by  diggir-g  ditches  12  or  14  foot 
apart  ajid  cutting  six  or  eight  inches  of  broken  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ditches.    Tl-^en  you  cover  the  stones  by  inverting  sod  over  them  or  you  put  a 
little  straw  or  weeds  over  them.    That  is  to  prevent  the  dirt  settling  in 
between  the  stones.    After  3-ou  have  filled  the  ditch  and  tramped  it  well,  the 
dirt  will  sup--)ort  itself,  axid  the  s-paces  between  the  stones  serve  as  a  chcjincl 
through  which  the  water  ngy  flow  to  a  lower  level. 

You  C'?a-i  a.lso  make  drains  out  of  strips  of  wood  ne.iled  together  in  the 
form  of  boxes,  as  long  as  cracks  for  the  water  to  get  into  the  boxes.    Or  if 
you  have  plenty  of  v/ooden  poles,  you  cozi  just  lay  two  poles  a,t  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  and  a  third  -Dole  on  top  of  them.    Then  some  stones  rjid  a  little 
straw,  pjid  the  ditch  is  ready  for  you  to  fill.    Of  course,  with  pole  drains 
as  with  r.ll  other  d.rains  you  need  an  cutlet  at  some  point  at  a  lower  level 
to  carry  off  the  water. 

I  j"ast  mention  this  natter  of  drainage,  because  several  of  mj'  neighbors 
have  had  trouble  on  that  acco-ant,    Fortunately,  for  us,  we  found  our  garden 
didn't  need  draining.    It  is  a  gravelly  loam  r.nd  is  naturally  well  drained, 
lai  fact,  my  problem  has  been  irrigation  rather  than  drainr^ge. 

iText  in  importance  to  drainage  is  the  mr^.tter  of  soil  fertility  and  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.    You  Imow,  some  clcz'  soils  are  so  tough  j^ou 
simply  crzi^t  do  oiryzhlng  with  them  until  you  mix  something  in  with  them  to  r.irke 
them  workable.    You  can  help  a  clay  soil  by  adding  so^d.    Some  add  sifted  coal 
ashes  and  work  those  ashes  into  the  soil  to  lighten  it. 

Still  better,  add  plenty  of  organic  matter,  either  in  the  form  of  com- 
post or  5oil-i:.:prcving  cto-^,s,    When  I  started  my  garden,  I  had  a  good  bit  of 
trouble  trying  to  find  a  supply  of  compost  for  ray  garden.    5ut  I  have  always 
followed  the  wractice  whenever  I  liad  an;;'  Icud,  to  plant  something  on  it  that 
would  mskc  rar-tcrial  to  tv.m  under  and  ir.Tprove  the  soil. 
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In  smi:.:er  time,  I  have  planted  soy  beans,  "black-eyed  peas,  and  even 
oats  for  spading  into  the  soil.     In  the  late  STJimner  and  fall,  I  plant  such 
crops  as  rye  or  vetch  or  winter  oats  or  wheat  or  "barley  on  my  vacant  ground. 
It  doesn't  matter  so  much  what  crop  you  plant,  as  long  as  it  will  grow.  The 
idea  is  to  have  something  growing  on  the  ground  all  the  time.    Tnen  when  it 
gets  a  good  growth,  spade  or  plow  it  under  and  plant  something  else.  Millet, 
sorghum,  "buclorheat  and  velvet  "beans  are  used  that  way  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  we,s  in^r  sowing  of  such  crops,  which  used  to  make  Mrs.  Thompson 
laugh.    But  after  she  saw  the  way  our  garden  soil  was  "beginning  to  improve  she 
stopped  la'^Of'jriing,  sjid  then  a  few  seasons  ago,  she  "began  insisting  we  include 
the  rosebeds  in  the  treatment. 

It  was  10  or  12  years  ago  when  we  started  on  our  poor  soil.    By  re- 
peated applications  of  compost  and  the  turning  under  of  green  crops,  I  have 
bro-ught  it  up  to  a  fair  state  of  fertility.    But  we  haven't  stopped  yet.  T7e, 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  I,  expect  to  go  right  on  improving  the  soil  in  that  garden 
of  ours  as  long  as  we  live. 

ITo  matter  where  you  are,  or  what  the  character  of  your  soil,  there  is 
always  room  for  improvement. 

They  tell  ne  that  over  in  France,  when  a  gardener  rents  a  piece  of 
ground  that  he  also  reserves  the  right  to  remove  the  top  soil  in  case  he  ter- 
minates his  lease  and  moves  away.    Tliat  is  how  much  the  French  gardeners  thinic 
of  their  soil.    They  think  so  much  of  it  that  they  want  to  take  it  TTith  them 
when  they  go  somewhere  else. 

I  know  a  lot  of  folks  in  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  who  vlsjit 
crops  in  their  ga,rden  soil  all  summer,  leave  their  soil  to  leach  and  wash  away 
all  winter,  then  when  spring  and  planting  time  rolls  around  again,  they  growl 
because  the  soil  is  so  poor,  put  on  a  little  fertilizer  and  try  again. 

Of  course,  if  your  soil  is  poorlj^  drained,  lacking  in  htumis,  dries  out 
badly,  and  baires  he.rd  after  a  rain,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  good  cro-^s 
no  matter  how  rjach  work  you  nay  put  upon  cultivating  them.    But  please  remem- 
ber there  is  a  great  deal  a  painstaking  gardener  can  do  to  improve  such  soils 
in  his  garden           and  it  won't  cost  much  either. 


AIJI'TOUlTCjU'ESi'IT ;    Thank  you,  IToighbor  Tiiompson  If  any  of  you  have  any  ques- 
tions you  would  like  to  ask  iTeighbor  Thompson,  just  address  them  in  care  of 
this  Sta,tion  or  in  care  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
IVashington,  D.  C. 

i'j.i  n  'I 


